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Gen.  lewis  CASS. 


Lewis  Cass  was  born  at  Exeter,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  9ih  day  of  October,  1782.  His  father, 
Major  Jonathan  Cass,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lutign,  wlio  enlisted  as  a  private  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  He  served  in  the  army  till 
tlie  close  of  the  war,  and  was  in  all  the  important 
battles  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  valor  and  good  conduct, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  after- 
wards a  major  in  Wayne's  army,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  after  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor, 
at  his  residence,  near  Dresden,  in  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio.  His  son,  Lewis  Cass,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  emigrated,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
to  the  then  Northwestern  Territory,  and  settled  first 
at  Marietta,  in  the  county  of  Washington.  He 
was  thus,  as  he  was  recently  called  by  the  conven- 
tion of  Ohio,  one  of  the  "  early  pioneers"  of  that 
immense  western  region,  which  has  already  risen 
to  such  a  magnitude  in  our  ov.^n  days,  and  is  des- 
tined to  attain  one  so  much  greater  hereafter.  The 
country  north  of  the  Ohio  then  contained  one  Ter- 
ritory and  about  twenty  thousand  people. 

Mr,  Cass  bore  his  full  share  in  the  toils,  priva- 
tions, and  dangers  to  which  the  dei'ence  of  a  new 
country,  and  its  conversion  from  a  primitive  forest 
to  the  happy  abodes  of  civilized  man,  are  necessa- 
rily exposed.  He  read  law  at  Marietta,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  close  of  the  Territo- 
rial Government,  He  commenced  the  practice,  and, 
as  was  the  custom  then,  visited  the  courts  in  a 
large  district  of  country,  travelling  on  horseback, 
and  encountering  many  diificuliies  unknown  to  the 
members  of  the  bar  at  the  present  day. 

In  18U6,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  and  during  the  session  he  took  his 
part  in  th-e  business  of  the  day.  He  drafted  the 
law  which  arrested  the  traitorous  designs  of  Burr, 
and  introduced  an  address  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted,  expressing  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  of  Ohio  to  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  their  confidence  in  that  illus- 
trious man.  In  March,  1807,  he  was  appointed, 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  marshal  of  Ohio.*  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  duties  of  that  office,  in  the  bu.siness 
of  his  profession,  and  in  the  occupation  of  a  farm 
in  Muskingum  county,  where  he  resided,  he  passed 

*The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  appointment,  from  tlie 
Journ^s  of  lite  Senate : 

In  Executive  Session,  Si?na.te  of  the  [T.  S., 

Monday,  March  2,  liW. 
Tlie  follotting  written  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  liio  United  Stutes,  by  Mr.  Colts,  his  Secretary : 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stcfes: 

I  nominate  Lewis  Cass,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Marslial  for  the 
Di.-lrictof  Ohio.  TH:  JEFFERSON. 

March  2,  lt07. 
The  message  was  read. 

When-upoiij  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  appointment,  agreeably  to  the  nomiuatiou. 

it 


his  time  until  1812.  Then  our  difficulties  with 
England  assumed  a  portentous  aspect.  -Her  mul- 
tiplied aggressions  left  us  no  recourse  but  war;  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  day  prepared  for  it  v/ith  firm- 
ness. As  one  of  the  preparatory  arrangements,  it 
was  determined  to  march  a  considerable  force  to 
the  northwestern  frontier,  to  be  ready  for  offensive 
or  defensive  measures,  as  circumstances  might  ren- 
der it  necessary.  The  command  was  given  to 
General  Hull;  and  a  regiment  of  regular  troops, 
which  had  fought  with  credit  at  Tippecanoe,  was 
assigned  to  him.  To  this  were  to  be  added  three 
regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers.  As  soon  as  this 
demand  upon  their  patriotism  was  known,  the  citi- 
zens of  that  State  hastened  to  the  call  of  their 
country,  and  the  force  was  raised  without  delay 
or  difficulty.  Mr.  Cass  was  among  the  volunteers, 
and  was  elected  to  the  command  of  the  third  regi- 
ment. He  proceeded  immediately  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Dayton,  where  the  army  was  concentrated, 
and  whence  it  commenced  its  march  for  De  roit. 
The  country  was  a  trackless  forest,  and  much  of 
it  was  low  and  wet.  Great  diilicuUies  were  inter- 
posed to  the  advance  of  the  troops  by  the  streams 
and  marshes,  and  by  the  necessity  of  cutting  a 
road.  But  these  were  overcome  with  the  usual 
good  will  and  perseverance  of  the  American  sol- 
diers. The  army  reachetl  Detroit  on  the  4ih  of 
July,  •1812, 

Official  information  that  war  would  be  declared, 
overtook  them  in  the  wilderness;  but  the  declara- 
tion itself  was  not  received  until  they  reached  De- 
troit. Colonel  Cass  was  perhap.s  more  urgent  for 
an  invasion  of  Canada  than  any  officer  in  Hull's 
army.  He  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  an 
early  and  decisive  movement,  before  the  British 
should  be  prepared  for  the  invasion.  W^e  con- 
ceive it  to  be  no  disparagement  to  any  one  to  say 
that  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  that  army  until  the 
affair  at  the  Canards;  after  which,  it  is  known,  he 
disapproved  of  every  step  taken  by  the  command- 
ing general.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that 
Hull's  army  never  would  have  entered  Canada  but 
for  the  persuasions  of  Colonel  Cass.  So  anxnjus 
was  he  to  push  forward  and  do  something  to  meet 
the  just  expectations  of  the  Administration  and  the 
country,  that  he  commanded  the  advanced  detach- 
ment, and  icas  the  Jirst  man  to  land  in  arms  in  tht 
eiumy^s  cotintry. 

On  the  loth  of  July  he  was  ordered  to  attack  a 
Britisli  detachment  stationed  at  the  river  Aux 
Canards,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Detroit,  and  five 
miles  from  Fort  Maiden,  then  the  British  head- 
quarters. He  crossed  the  river  some  d  stance 
abovetheenemy's  post,  and  briskly  attacked  them; 
v/hen,  after  some  loss,  they  fled.  Here  was  spilt 
the  first  blood  during  the  last  war.  Colonel  Cass 
took  possession  of  the  abandoned  position,  and 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  General 


Hull,  informing  him  of  his  success,  and  advising 
him  to  march  immediately  to  Fort  Maiden — the 
road  to  which  was  opened.  Had  this  been  done, 
success  must  have  crowned  the  operation,  and  the 
war,  in  that  quarter,  would  have  been  over.  He 
was,  however,  sadly  disappointed  by  the  indecis- 
ion of  Hull,  who  ordered  liim  to  return  and  join 
the  army.  From  this  moment  bad  councils  pre- 
vailed, the  army  lost  all  confidence  in  Hull,  and 
he  proceeded  in  his  own  course,  regardless  of  the 
advice  or  remonstrance  of  his  officers.  About  three 
weeks  after  the  afiair  at  the  Canards,  the  whole 
army  was  ordered  across  the  river  to  Detroit;  in 
which  time,  had  Colonel  Cass's  advice  been  taken, 
Maiden  mighthave  been  reduced, and  a  secure  lodg- 
ment made  in  Upper  Canada.  The  order  of  Hull  to 
return  was  not  less  unexpected  to  the  army  than 
was  the  disgraceful  surrender  at  Detroit,  without 
a  shot  being  fired,  overv.'helming  to  the  country. 

On  entering  Canada,  General  Hull  distributed  a 
proclamation  among  the  inhabitants,  which,  for  the 
eloquence  and  high  spirit  that  it  contained,  cannot 
be  surpassed;  but  it  was  sadly  in  contrast  with  the 
fulfillment  of  its  professions.  Unfortunately  for 
the  country,  the  author  of  the  proclamation.  Colo- 
nel Cass,  was  not  the  commander  of  the  army. 
Had  he  been  so,  the  country  would  have  been 
saved  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  descent 
from  the  promise  to  the  fulfillment.  As  it  was,  he 
used  every  exertion  to  arouse  in  the  commanding 
general  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  breathes  in 
every  line  of  the  admirable  paper,  but  in  vain.  A 
spirit  of  infatuation,  or  something  worse,  seized 
upon  Hull,  and  led  him  on,  from  one  false  step  to 
another,  until  the  crowning  act,  the  surrender  of 
Detroit,  without  firing  a  gun,  completed  his  own 
ruin,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  arms  of  his 
country.  It  is  well  known  to  the  country  that  both 
Colonel  Cass  and  Colonel  McArthur  were  detached 
from  Detroit  previous  to  the  surrender,  ostensibly 
for  provisions,  but,  in  fact,  because  they  were  un- 
welcome counsellors  at  headquarters.  Stung  with 
mortification  on  hearing  of  the  surrender.  Colonel 
Cass,  when  ordered  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  indig- 
nantly ishivered  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  to  the 
earth,  refusing  to  surrender  it  to  the  enemy. 

After  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  Colonel  Cass  re- 
paired to  Washington,  to  report  to  the  (Government 
the  whole  circumstances  attending  the  expedition. 
He  was  exchanged  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general.  Short- 
ly after  this,  he  joined  General  Harrison  at  Seneca, 
•where  the  army  was  collecting,  destmed  to  recover 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
preparatory  arrangements  being  completed,  and 
the  lake  being  open  to  the  transportation  of  our 
troops  by  the  victory  of  Perry,  General  Harrison 
commenced  his  movement  in  September,  1813, 
and  embarked  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  Portage 
river,  whence  they  moved,  and  were  concentrated-at 
Put-in-Eay.  From  here  they  sailed  to  the  Western 
Sister,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Canada,  where, 
being  all  collected,  the  final  arrangements  were 
made.  The  debarkation  was  superintended  and 
directed  by  General  Cass,  of  the  army,  and  Cap- 
tain Elliott,  of  the  navy;  and  the  troops  landed  in 
perfect  order,  expecting  to  meet  a  formidable  re- 
sistance. But  the  enemy  had  fled,  after  destroy- 
ing the  public  buildings  at  Amherstburg  and  De- 
troit, iind  were  in  full  retreat  for  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Aiiierican  army  immediately  commenced  the 


pursuit,  and  after  capturing  two  small  detach- 
ments, which  oflTered  some  resistance  in  favorable 
positions,  overtook  the  enemy  at  the  Moravian 
towns  on  the  river  Thames,  about  eighty  miles 
from  Detroit.  The  British  general,  Proctor,  proved 
himself  unequal  to  his  command.  Having  some 
days  the  start,  if  he  designed  to  escape,  he  should 
have  pushed  his  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
But  he  moved  slowly,  encumbered  with  much  un- 
necessary baggage,  and  finding  the  American  army 
closing  upon  him,  he  prepared  for  battle.  The 
ground  he  chose  was  heavily  covered  with  trees, 
and  his  left  rested  upon  the  river  Thames,  while 
his  right  extended  into  the  v.'oods,  terminating  in 
a  marsh.  This  flank  was  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
who  it  was  intended  should  turn  the  American  left 
wing  and  attain  the  rear.  The  army  moved  so 
rapidly  that  many  of  the  troops  were  left  behind, 
and  a  small  portion  only  of  General  Cass '6  com- 
mand was  in  the  battle;  they  were  stationed  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which 
commanded  the  road,  with  directions  to  charge 
upon  it  as  soon  as  the  action  commenced.  Gen- 
eral Cass  volunteered  his  services,  together  with 
Commodore  Perry,  to  assist  General  Harrison;  and 
at  the  moment  of  the  charge  of  Colonel  Johnson's 
regiment,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  Gen- 
eral Cass  took  a  position  with  the  right  wing  of  it, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Johnson,  and 
accompanied  it  in  its  charge  upon  the  British  line. 
It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  charge  a  line  of 
disciplined  British  soldiers  by  undisciplined  mount- 
ed Americans;  but  valor  supplied  the  place  of  dis-  • 
cipline,  and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance,  that 
brave  regiment  broke  through  the  line,  and  instant- 
ly the  enemy  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  threw 
down  their  arms,  happy  to  escape  with  their  lives. 
The  British  general,  Proctor,  fled  almost  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  was  pursued  by 
General  Cass,  with  a  detachment,  for  some  miles, 
but  could  not  be  overtaken. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  this  important  battle. 
General  Cass  bore  a  prominent  part,  fully  sharing 
in  the  exposure  and  dangers  of  the  conflict.  An  eye- 
witness, writing  some  twelve  years  since,  says; 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1813,  I  well  recollect  General  Cass,  of 
the  Northwestern  army,  commanded  byHarrison  and  Shelby. 
He  was  conspicuous  at  the  landing  of  the  troops  upon  the 
Canada  shore  helow  Maiden,  on  the  27th  of  September,  and 
conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  as  the  volunteer 
aid  o(  the  commanding  general.  J  saw  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle,  in  the  deep  woods  upon  the  banksof  the  Thames, 
during  the  roar  and  clangor  of  fire-arms,  and  savage  yells  of 
the  enemy.  Then  I  was  a  green  youth  of  seventeen,  and  a 
volunteer  from  Kentucky  " 

General  Harrison,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of 
the  Thames,  dated  October  9,  1813,  says: 

"  T  have  already  stated,  that  General  Cass  and  Commodore 
Perry  assisted  n\e  in  forming  the  troops  for  the  action.  The 
former  is  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brave  Commodore  cheered  and  animated  every 
breast." 

The  battle  of  the  Thames  terminated  the  North- 
western campaign,  and  put  an  end  to  the  v/ar  in 
that  quarter,  but  not  to  the  difliculties  or  import- 
ance of  the  command.  The  United  States  being 
once  more  in  the  possession  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
Gen.  Cass  was  assigned,  temporarily,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  district,  and  General  Harrison  with- 
drew with  his  army.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1813, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  Governor 
of  Michigan,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant civil  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  Executive, 


He  was  the  civil  as  well  as  military  Governor  of 
a  large  Territory,  having  many  hundred  mjles  of 
exposed  frontier,  filled  and  almost  surrounded  with 
numerous  tribes  of  hostile  Indians,  in  the  pay  of 
the  British  Government,  and  constantly  excited  to 
acts  of  hostility  by  British  agents. 

As  a  proof  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  coun- 
try, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  incursions  were 
made  by  the  Indians,  and  some  persons  made  pris- 
oners and  others  killed  within  sight  of  the  town  of 
Detroit,  and  three  expeditions  of  mounted  militia 
hastily  collected,  were  led  by  Governor  Cass  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  were 
killed  within  hearing  of  the  town. 

A  single  incident  will  show  the  nature  of  these 
excursions  in  the  forests  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
General  Cass's  servant,  who  rode  immediately  in 
his  rear,  had  a  personal  rencontre  with  an  Indian 
who  started  from  behind  a  tree,  and  having  dis- 
charged his  rifle,  attacked  him  with  the  but- end, 
and  was  killed  after  a  short  conflicL 

But  peace  came  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things.  The  executive  power  of  the  Territory  was 
almost  unlimited,  and  the  legislative  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  judges  until  1819. 
That  Governor  Cass  performed  well  his  highly 
important  and  delicate  duties,  the  lohole  body  of  the 
people  of  Michigan  will  llear  us  witness;  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  seven  times  nominated  by 
four  successive  Presidents,  and  seven  times  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  without  a  single  vote  against 
him  in  that  body,  or  a  single  representation  against 
him  frotrj  the  people  over  whom  he  presided — a 
state  of  things  unexampled  in  the  history  5f  our 
Territorial  Governments — is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  a.d ministration. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Governor  Cass  was  called  upon 
to  enter  into  many  negotiations  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  often  under  circumstances  of  great  peril 
and  responsibility.  He  formed  twenty-one  treaties 
with  them,  and  extinguished  their  title  to  nearly  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land;  a  vast  domain 
acquired  for  the  United  States,  but  upon  terms  so 
just  and  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  that  no  com- 
plaint was  ever  made  by  them  upon  the  subject. 

There  are  two  incidents  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  these  treaties,  which  strongly  illustrate 
Governor  Cass's  judgment  and  decision  of  char- 
acter.    In  the  expedition  of  1820,  it  became  his  j 
duty  to  inform  the  Indians  at  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  | 
of  the  intention  of  our  Government  to  establish  j 
a  military  post  there,  and  to  fix  upon  tlie  site  for  | 
the  same.     The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  openly  op-  j 
posed  to  the  United  Slates,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  ! 
British  Government.    In  consequence  of  this,  they  : 
heard  the  intention  of  Governor  Cass,  with  ap- 
parent ill-will,  and  broke  up  the  councils,  with 
the  most  hostile  feeling.    On  returning  to  their  en-  ; 
campment,  they  removed  their  women  and  children  [ 
into  Canada;  and  having  prepared  themselves  for  i 
battle,  raised  the  British  flag,  as  a  tokei*  of  defiance. 
Governor  Cass  had   but  a  small   detachment  of! 
soldiers  with  him,  while  the  Indians  numbered 
eight  hundred  warriors.     Unaccompanied,  except 
by  his  interpreter,  he  advanced  directly  into  their  [ 
mid3t,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  pulled  down  the  ' 
flag,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and  afterv/ards  i 
burned  it,  ordering  the  interpreter  to  inform  the  | 
Indians  that  "  they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  j 
the  United  States,  and  that  no  other  flag  than  theirs  ; 
could  be  permitted  to  wave  over  it."    The  moral  1 


influence  of  this  bold  act  had  the  desired  effect: 
the  Indians  returned  the  next  day  to  the  council, 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded,  without  any  further 
threats  or  insults.  On  arriving  at  Green  Bay,  in 
1827,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  treaty.  Governor 
Cass  found  that  the  Winnebago  Indians  had  not 
yet  come  in;  and  as  the  object  of  the  treaty  was 
to  settle  difliculties  among  some  of  the  tribes,  the 
non-appearance  of  the  Winnebagoes  was  an  evi- 
dence of  their  desire  (or  v;ar  rather  than  peace. 
He  immediately  reembarked  on  board  his  birch 
canoe,  for  their  camping  ground,  to  prevent  any 
hostilities,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  treaty  gronna. 
He  rapidly  pursued  his  voyage  up  the  Fox  river, 
across  the  portage,  and  down  the  Wisconsin,  to  the 
place  of  encampment.  Taking  with  him  only  his 
interpreter,  he  went  up  to  the  encampment,  where 
he  found  them  in  warlike  mood, and  determined  not 
to  treat.  Threats  and  entreaties  were  alike  una- 
vailing with  this  exasperated  tribe.  He  left  them, 
and  returned  to  his  canoe.  As  he  turned  to  go  to 
the  river,  a  young  warrior  raised  his  gun,  and  ta- 
king deliberate  aim  at  him,  pulled  the  trigger;  but, 
providentially,  the  gun  missed  fire.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  violence  ever  offered  to  him  du- 
ring the  long  period  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
Indians.  He  proceeded  immediately  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  where  he  organized  the  inhabitants,  and 
placed  them  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  returned 
to  the  treaty  ground.  By  his  prompt  and  energetic 
movements  he  prevented  extensive  hostilities,  the 
end  of  which  no  man  could  know. 

In  1831,  Gen.  Cass  was  called  by  Gen.  Jackson 
to  take  cliarge  of  the  War  Department,  and  his  re- 
moval from  Michigan  Territory  was  marked  by  a 
universal  expression  of  regret.  His  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  were — Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  McLane, 
Mr.  Woodbury,  and  Mr.  Taney — men  who  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  President,  and  soon 
acquired  that  of  the  country.  The  characteristic 
traits  of  General  Jackson's  administration  have 
now  passed  into  history.  It  was  bold,  prompt, 
honest,  and  national.  It  sought  no  dangerous  con- 
structive powers,  and  it  endeavored  carefully  to 
exercise  those  of  which  it  was  the  trustee,  for  the 
American  Confederation.  The  great  questions  of 
the  bank,  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  of  nulli- 
fication, of  the  French  indemnity ,  and  of  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  difliculties — three  of  which  involved 
delicate  points  connected  with  State  rights — occu- 
pied its  attention,  and  were  all  happily  disposed  of. 
Few,  if  any,  now  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of 
General  Jackson's  course  upon  these  important 
subjects,  though  it  is  diflicult  now  to  realize  the 
intense  anxiety  they  excited,  and  the  momentous 
consequences  which  hung  upon  their  decision.  So 
far  as  the  War  Department  necessarily  took  any 
immediate  course  in  tliese  questions,  it  was  prompt 
and  energetic,  and  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
country.  At  the  portentous  period  of  nullification, 
the  military  orders  were  firm,  but  discreet,  and  it 
appeared  by  a  message  from  the  President,  in 
answer  to  a  call  upon  that  subject,  that  no  order 
had  bettii  at  any  time  given  to  "  resist  the  constitxded 
authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  icilhin  the 
chartered  limits  of  said  State.'''  The  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  informed  him,  that,  ''should,  unfortunate- 
'  ly,  a  crisis  arise,  irhen  the  ordinary  poicer  in  the 
'  hands  of  the  civil  officers  should  not  be  sufficient  for 
'  the  execution  of  the  laics,  the  President  would  deter- 
'  mine  the  course  to  be  taken,  and  the  measures  to  be 
'  adopted;  till  then  he  was  prohibited  from  aciin^.'^ 


The  same  caution  marked  the  order  to  tlie  troops 
when  there  .seemed  to  Le  danger  of  a  collision  with 
the  authorities  of  Alabama,  arising  out  of  occur- 
rences upon  the  lands  of  the  United  States  in  that 
State.  In  proof  of  this,  we  quote  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  War  Department, 
•written  by  Governor  Cass  to  Major  Mcintosh, 
and  dated  October  29,  1833: 

"Sir:  Your  lettf  r  of  tlif  21st  instant  to  Mnjor  General 
Mncoinb  lias  bei-ii  Inid  l»t>forn  n\o  ;  and,  in  answor,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  you  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  service 
of  legal  process  upon  any  officer  or  soldier  under  jour  com- 
mand, whether  issuing  from  the  courts  of  tlie  Stale  of  Ala- 
bama, or  of  the  Unitt-d  States.  On  the  contrary,  jou  will 
give  all  necessary  facilities  to  the  execution  of  such  process. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  President  that  any  part  of  the 
military  force  of  the  United  States  should  he  brou:,'lit  into 
colli.-ioti  with  the  civil  authority  In  all  questions  of  juris- 
diction, it  is  the  duty  of  the  fonner  to  submit  to  the  latter, 
and  no  considerations  nnist  interfere  with  tiiat  duty.  If, 
theretore,  an  otiicer  of  the  State,  or  of  tlie  United  States, 
come  witii  legal  process  au'ainst  yourself,  or  an  oftici  r  or 
soldier  of  your  garrison,  you  will  freely  admit  him  within 
your  post,  and  allow  him  to  execute  his  writ  undistinbed." 

In  18.*J6,  General  Cass  was  appointed  nninister 
to  France,  and  immediately  resigned  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  War.  On  retiring  from  the  depart- 
ment, he  i;eceived  a  letter  from  General  Jackson 
expressing  warm  personal  feelings  towards  him, 
and  commending  his  whole  official  conduct.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  in  the  month  of  October.  As 
diplomatic  relations  had  not  been  fully  reestablish- 
ed with  France,  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, and  there  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Fiench 
Government.  He  found  that  a  French  tninister 
had  been  appointed  to  this  country,  and  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Paris  and  took  up  his  residence 
there.  After  his  recognition,  his  first  official  duty 
was  to  procure  the  interest  due  upon  the  twenty- 
five  millions  of  francs  indemnity,  which  had  been 
retained  when  the  principal  was  paid.  After  some 
hesitation  this  was  effected;  and  thus  this  great 
controversy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  such 
grave  consequences,  was  happily  closed. 

In  1837,  General  Ca.ss  made  a  tour  to  the  East. 
He  visited  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Greece,  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
Sea,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria.  He  was  at  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  Palermo,  Athens,  Corinth,  Eleusis, 
Salamis,  and  the  battle-fields  of  Platrea,  Leuctra, 
Cheronaa,  and  Marathon — at  the  plains  of  Troy, 
at  Alexandria,  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  at  Jaffti, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Nazareth, 
the  Seaof  Tiljerias,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Baalbec,  and  Da- 
mascus. Memorable  places  these,  and  calculated 
to  excite  strong  emotions  in  the  mind  of  an  Amer- 
ican who  had  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  life 
amid  the  toils  and  privations  of  a  new  country. 

After  liis  return  to  Paris,  General  Cass  resumed 
the  duties  of  his  mission,  and  continued  in  their 
regular  execution  till  its  termination.  He  was 
proverbial  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality  to  his 
countrymen,  none  of  whom  were  denied  his  atten- 
tions, and  few  of  whom  visited  Paris  without 
beins:  invited  to  his  house.  His  observations  upon 
the  Government  and  people  of  France  were  given 
to  the  jiublic  in  the  pages  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
view, in  an  article  entitled  "^France,  its^Tving, 
Court,  and  Government,"  which  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  probably  recollect.  Among  other  literary 
papers  he  published  in  this  country,  was  one  upon 
the  Frctich  tribunals  of  justice,  which  contained 
much  information  interesting  to  an  American,  and 
in  which  the  author  expressed  his  decided  con- 
demnation of  the  system  of  the  English  common 


law,  looking  upon  it  as  a  code  originating  in  feudal 
and  almost  semi-I)arbarous  times,  and  utterly  un- 
suited  to  our  condition  and  institutions.  This  opin- 
ion is  fast  gaining  ground,  and  we  trust  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  this  relic  of  feudal 
-tyranny — this  perfection  of  sense  as  it  is  called,  but 
this  perfection  of  nonsense  as  it  in  many  cases  is — 
will  give  way  to  reason  and  justice. 

In  1841  arose  the  well-known  questior>  of  the 
quintuple  treaty,  in  which  General  Cass  acted  a 
prominent  and  an  efficient  part.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment,  in  its  scheme  of  maritime  superiority, 
which  it  never  abandons,  any  more  than  its  plans 
of  territorial  aggrandizement,  projected  a  jdan,  by 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  her  ships  of  war  would  have  been  enabled 
to  search  and  examine,  and  ultimately  to  seize, 
the  vessels  of  other  nations  at  their  pleasure.  This 
plan  was  to  form  a  treaty,  to  whicVi  the  five  great 
Powers  of  Europe  should  be  .parties,  by  which 
means  a  new  principle  in  the  law  of  nations 
would  be  established,  and  our  flag,  among  others, 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  England.  This  treaty 
was  negotiated  and  actually  signed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  five  Powers — those  of  England,  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria — before  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  was  fully  understood  by  the 
world.  It  became  disclosed  before  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. General  Cass  published  a  pamphlet  which 
entered  deeply  into  the  whole  matter,  and  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  upon  the  continent.  It  awak- 
ened the  public  attention,  and  created  a  great  sen- 
sation even  in  England.  The  London  Times,  in 
announcing  it,  said: 

"It  is  a  shrewd  perfoimance,  written  with  some  spirit, 
much  bold  assertion  of  facts,  and  a  very  audacious  unfair- 
ness of  argument,  which  is  ratheramusins,  when  contra-sted 
with  a  ceitain  tone  of  gentlemanly  candor,  which  is  occa- 
sionally adopted  even  in  the  very  act  of  performing  some  of 
his  most  glaring  perversions." 

In  addition  also  to  the  pamphlet,  he  presented  a 
protest  to  the  French  Guvernment  against  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  In  doing  this,  he  stated  that 
he  had  no  instructions  to  pursue  such  a  course,  and 
adds — 

"  I  have  presumed,  in  the  views  I  have  submitted  to  you, 
[M.  Guizol,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs,]  tiiat  I 
express  tlie  feelings  oCthe  American  Government  and  people. 
If  in  this  f  have  di'ceived  myself,  the  responsibility  will  be 
mine.  As  soon  as  1  can  receive  despatches  from  the  Unitert 
States,  in  answer  to  my  communicaiinHs,  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  declare  to  you  •  itlier  tjiat  my  conduct  has  been  approved 
by  the  President,  or  that  my  mission  is  terminated." 

But  he,did  not  deceive  hitnself.  His  course  was 
warmly  applauded  by  the  American  people,  who 
are  ever  alive  to  national  interest  and  honor,  and 
coldly  approved  by  the  Government. 

The  following  short  extract  will  exhibit  the  spirit 
wiiich  pervaded  this  memorable  paper: 

"  lUil  the  suliject  assumes  another  aspect,  when  they  (the 
American  people)  are  told  by  one  of  iIk;  parlies  that  their 
vessels  are  to  be  forcibly  entered  and  examined,  in  order  to 
carry  into  eflec^  these  stii)nl;aions.  Certainly  the  American 
Government  does  Jiot  biilieve  that  the  liiijh  Powers,  con- 
tracting parties  to  thi.s  treaty,  have  any  wi^h  to  compel  the 
United  States,  by  force,  to  aihipt  thvir  nnasiiri^s  to  its  pro- 
visions, or  to  adopt  its  stipni.itions.  They  have  too  much 
coniidence  in  their  s<'nse  of  Justice  to  fear  any  such  result; 
au'i  they  will  see  with  pleasure  the  prompt  disavowal  made 
by  yourself,  sir,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  at  the  tribune 
ol'llie  Clriniber  of  Drpnties,  of  any  intentions  of  this  nature. 
Hut  were  it  otherwise,  and  were  it  possible  they  nnulit  be 
deceived  in  this  contident  expecttition.  that  would  not  alter 
in  one  tittle  their  course  of  action.  Thtir  duty  would  be 
the  same,  and  the  same  would  be  their  detertniiiatiou  to 


fulfill  it.  They  would  prepare  tht-msclves,  with  apprehen- 
sion indeed,  but  without  dismay — with  repret,  but  with 
firnmess— for  one  of  those  desperate  struggles  wliieh  have 
sometimes  occurred  in  the  history  of'tlie  woilJj,  hut  where  a 
just  cause  and  the  favor  of  Providence  have  given  strength 
to  comparative  weakness,  and  enabled  it  to  break  down  the 
pride  of  power." 

The  success  of  this  scheme,  so  long  cherished, 
and  so  long  projected  on  the  part  of  England,  turned 
upon  the  ratification  of  France.  With  it  she  could 
hope  to  establish  this  new  principle  in  maritime 
law,  and  with  that  attain  her  daring  object  of  mar- 
itime suprennacy.  But  the  opposition  of  two  such 
commercial  nations  as  the  United  States  and  France 
to  this  interpolation  would  have  rendered  hopeless 
its  general  recognition.  Hence  Jier  eflforts  to  ac- 
complish this  measure;  and  as,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  she  had  not  failed  in  any  great  object  of 
her  policy,  her  pride  and  mterest  were  equally 
united  in  this.  Her  journals,  therefore,  were  filled 
with  the  subject.  It  occupied  the  attention  of  her 
Government,  her  people,  and  her  press;  and  her 
diplomatic  agents  through  Europe  were  active  and 
persevering.  While  the  subject  was  .under  dis- 
cussion in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  directed  to  Paris,  anxiously 
watching  the  result.  That  result  was  soon  mani- 
fested. The  public  opinion  of  France  spoke  too 
loudly  to  be  resisted.  The  Government  gave  way, 
and  refused  Lo  ratify  a  treaty,  negotiated  under  its 
own  directions,  and  signed  by  its  own  Minister. 
The  part  which  General  Cass  bore  in  this  transac- 
tion is  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen;  and,if  any  doubt  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  have  been  removed  by  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  in  the  English  journals,  and  by 
the  declaration  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  his  eflforts  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  rejection  of  the  measure. 

An  American  writing  from  Europe,  in  Niles's 
Register,  March,  1842,  says: 

"General  Cass  has  hastily  prepared  a  pamphlet  setting 
forth  the  true  import  and  dangers  of  this  treaty.  It  will  he 
read  by  every  statesman  in  Europe;  and,  addfd  to  the  Gen- 
eral's personal  influence  here,  will  etTecUially  turn  the  tables 
on  England.  The  country  owes  the  General  much  for  his 
efiectual  influence  with  this  Government." 

The  London  Times,  of  January  5,  1842,  .says: 
"  The  five  Powers,  which  signed  the  late  treaty,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  thwarted  in  the  execution  of  this  arrangement  by  the 
capricious  resistance  of  the  cabinet  of  Washington." 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  in  reading  over  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  this  transaction,  to  see  how  some 
of  the  party  journals  of  the  day  in  the  United  Slates 
censured  the  minister  for  his  interference  in  foreign 
concerns;  and  foretold,  very  confidently,  that  he 
would  be  rebuked  by  the  French  Government. 
And  the  London  Times,  of  May  16,  1842,  states, 
with  apparent  exultation,  that  the  venerable  ]iatriot, 
who  has  just  been  called  from  among  us,  (Mr. 
Adams,)  said  in  Congress,  that  he  regretted  Gene- 
ral Cass 

'•'  Should  have  so  completely  forgotten  the  wholesome 
rules  of  the  founders  of  his  country,  as  to  iwterfcre,  without 
instructions  from  his  Government,  in  a  delicate  negoiiation 
between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe." 

This  "  delicate  negotiation"  directly  involved 
one  of  tlie  most  precious  rights  of  the  United  States 
— that  of  sailing  the  ocean  undisturbed  and  in 
peace.  To  prevent  the  consummation  of  such  a 
project,  was  not  to  interfere  with  other  nations,  but 
to  prevent  other  nations  froiu  interfering  with  us. 
As  to  the  French  Government,  it  took  no  such 
view  of  the  matter.    The  answer  of  M.  Gaizot  to 


General  Caa.s,  was  in  a  very  good  spirit,  and  ex- 
hibited the  best  feeling  to  the  United  States.  Fie 
stated  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified,  and 
disavowed  all  designs  of  doing  anything  whatever 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  17th  of  September  following  this  trans- 
action, the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Ashbur- 
ton  treaty  reached  Paris,  and  Governor  Cass  imme- 
diately resigned.  His  reasons  for  so  doing  we 
gather  from  the  following  extracts  of  letters  lo  Mr. 
Webster: 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  push  th<?se  considerations  further; 
and  in  carrying  them  thus  far,  I  have  found  the  ta<k  an  un- 
pleasant one.  Nothing  hut  justice  to  mjseir could  hnve  in- 
duced me  to  do  it.  I  could  not  clejirly  explain  my  position 
hej-e  without  recapitulation.  My  protest  of  \'M\i  Fel.rnary, 
distinctly  a.sserted  that  the  United  States  would  resi-t  the 
pretension  of  Enaland  to  search  our  vessels.  I  avowed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  was  hut  my  personal  declaration, 
liable  to  be  confirmed  or  disavowed  by  my  Goveriinu-nt.  I 
now  find  a  treaiy  has  been  concluded  between  Great  Hritain 
and  the  United  S'ates,  which  provides  for  the  cooperation 
of  the'latter  in  efforts  to  abdi^h  the  slave  trade,  hut  which 
contains  no  renunciation  by  the  former  of  the  extraordinary 
pretension,  resiillins,  as  she  said,  from  the  exigencies  of  these 
very  efforts  ;  and  which  pretension  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  de- 
nounce to  the  French  Government.  In  all  this,  1  presume 
to  offer  no  further  judgment  than  as  I  am  personally  affect- 
ed by  the  course  of  the  [iroceedinas  ,  and  I  fi^el  they  have 
placed  me  in  a  false  position,  whence  F  can  escape  hut  by 
returning  home  with  tiie  least  possible  delay.  I  tru-t,  there- 
fore, that  the  President  will  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  grant- 
ing me  the  permission  which  I  asked  for." 

In  December,  1842,  General  Cass  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  received  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  ^'^ew  York  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect.  His  bold  stand  on  the  quintuple  treaty 
had  excited  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  his  favor, 
aad  he  was  everywhere  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  rights  of  American 
citizens.  At  New  York  he  was  addressed  upon 
political  subjects,  to  which  he  furnished  a  brief  re- 
ply, stating  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  hostility  to  a 
national  bank.  On  his  route  to  the  West,  lie  was 
received  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  by  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of 
those  States,  who  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  es- 
corted him  to  their  towns.  At  Detroit,  the  Gov- 
ernor, Legislature,  city  authorities,  and  people  came 
out  to  v/elcome  him  home,  as  children  welcome  the 
return  of  a  Ions:  absent  father.  On  the  8ih  of  Janu- 
ary he  was  addressed  by  a  committee  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  of  Indiana,  upon  political 
questions,  to  which  he  replied  at  length,  declaring 
hirnself  against  a  national  bank,  opposed  to  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
opposed  to  a  tariflf  for  protection,  "that  the  rev- 
enue should  be  kept  to  the  lowest  point  compatible 
with  the  performance  of  its  constitutional  func- 
tions," and  opposed  to  altering  the  Constitution 
by  abolishing  the  Executive  veto;  that  h.e  should 
not  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  unless  nomi- 
nated at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  thai  he 
would  support  the  nominee  of  that  Convention. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1843,  General  Cass  delivered 
an  oration  at  Fftri  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Wa!iash  and  Erie  canal.  In  this 
oration,  while  contrasting?  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  this  country  with  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  he  says: 

"  I  have  .-^tood  upon  the  plain  of  N'arathon,the  battle-field 
of  lihertv.  It  is  silent  and  desolate.  Neither  Greek  nor 
Per-^ian  is  there  to  aive  life  and  animation  to  tiie  scene,  It 
is  bounded  bv  sterile  hills  on  one  side,  and  la>hed  by  the 
eternal  waves  of  the  Egean  sea  on  the  other.  But  Greek  and 
Perciau  were  once  tliere,  and  that  decayed  spot  was  alive 
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with  hostile  armies,  who  fought  the  great  fight  wliich  rescued 
Greece  from  the  yoke  of  Persia.  And  I  have  stood  upon  the 
hill  olZion,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  sciMie  of  our  Redeem- 
er's sufferiiiss  and  ciuiifixion  and  ascension.  But  the 
sceptre  lias  departed  from  Judali,  and  its  ulory  from  tiie  cap- 
ital of  Solomon.  The  Assyrian,  the  pj'^yptian,  the  Greek, 
tlie  Uoiiian,  tlie  Arab,  tiie  Turk,  and  the  Crusaders  have 
passed  over  this  chief  place  of  Israel  and  have  reft  it  of  its 
power  and  beauty.  In  those  regions  of  tlie  East  where  so- 
ciety passed  its  infancy,  it  seems  to  have  reached  decrepi- 
tude. If  the  associations  which  the  memory  of  their  past 
glory  excites  are  powerful,  tliey  are  melancholy.  They  are 
without  gratification  for  the  present,  and  without  hope  for 
the  future.  But  lu  re  we  are  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
can  look  forward  with  rational  confidence  to  ages  of  progress 
in  all  that  gives  power  and  pride  to  man,  and  dignity  to  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  better  to  look  forward  tfi  prosperity  than 
back  to  glory." 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  General  Cass  received 
the  following  letter  from  General  Jackson: 

Hermitage,  July,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your 
very  friendly  letter  of  the  2.5tli  of  May  last.  It  reached  me 
in  due  course  of  mail ;  hut  such  were  my  debility  and  afflic- 
tions, that  I  have  been  prevented  from  replying  to  it  until 
now;  and  even  now  it  is  with  great  difficulty  lliat  I  write. 
In  return  for  your  kind  expressions  with  regard  to  myself,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  I  shall  ever  recollect,  my  dear  General, 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  relations,  both  private  and  offi- 
cial, which  subsisted  between  us.  during  the  greater  part  of 
my  Administration.  Having  full  confidence  in  jour  abilities 
and  republican  principles,  I  invited  you  to  my  Cabinet;  and 
I  can  never  forget  with  what  discretion  and  talents  you  met 
those  great  ami  delicate  questions  which  were  brought  be- 
fore you  whilst  you  presided  over  the  Department  of  War, 
which  entitled  you  to  my  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  recollected 
with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  friendship  by  me. 

But  what  has  endeared  you  to  every  true  American,  was 
the  noble  stand  which  you  took,  as  our  minister  at  Paris, 
against  the  tpiintuple  treaty,  and  which,  by  your  talents, 
energy,  and  fearless  responsibility,  defeated  its  ratification 
by  Fraiice— a  treaty  intended  by  Greal;  Britain  to  chanue  our 
international  laws,  make  her  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  de- 
stroy the  national  independence,  not  only  of  our  country, 
but  of  all  Europe,  and  enable  her  to  become  the  tyrant  on 
every  ocean.  Had  Great  Britain  obtained  the  sanction  of 
France  to  this  treaty,  {v:Uh  the  late  disi^rnccful  treaty  of 
Washington— i^o  disreputable  to  our  national  character  and 
injurious  to  our  national  safety,)  then  indeed  we  might  have 
H  hung  our  harps  upon  the  willows,  and  resigned  our  national 
independence  to  Great  Britain.  But,  I  repeat,  to  your  tal- 
enLs,  energy,  and  fearless  responsibilitv,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  shield  thrown  over  us  from  the  impending  danger  wiiich 
the  ratification  of  the  quintuple  treaty  by  France  would  have 
brought  upon  us.  For  this  act,  the  thanks  of  every  true 
Ani'-rican,  and  the  applause  of  every  true  repuiilican,  are 
yours  ;  and  for  this  noble  act  t  tender  you  my  thanks. 

I  admired  the  course  of  Dr.  Linn  in  the  Senate  in  urging 
his  Oregon  bill ;  and  I  hope  his  energy  wmII  carry  it  into  a 
law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This  will  speak  to 
England  a  language  which  she  will  understand— That  tuc 
will  not  aubmit  to  be  negotiated  out  of  our  territorial  rights 
hereafter. 

Receive  assurances  of  my  friendship  and  esteem. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

To  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  General  Cass,  in  reply  to 
interrogatories  upon  that  subject,  wrote  a  letter, 
declaring  himself  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

^In  the  month  of  May^  following,  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  met  at  Baltimore,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President.  On 
the  first  balloting,  General  Cass  received  eighty- 
three  votes,  and  continued  to  rise  till,  on  the  sev- 
enth, he  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
votes.  Had  another  ballot  been  taken  that  day, 
General  Cass  would,  without  doubt,  have  been 
nominated.  Before  tlie  assembling  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Polk  was  brought 
forward  as  a  compromise  candidate,  and,  after  two 
baliotings,  received  the  nomination. 

On  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Polk  reached  Detroit,  a  meeting  of  the  De- 
mocracy was  held,  at  which  General' Cass,  in  an 


able  and  eloquent  speech,  gave  his  warmest  sup- 
port to  the  nomination,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  enter  the  contest  to  secure  its  success.  In  pur- 
suance of  this,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Nashville  Committee,  and  was  present  at  the  great 
Nashville  Convention  in  August.  His  arrival  was 
announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Of  his  speech  there,  a  leading  paper 
says: 

"  We  did  not  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful speech  that  was  made  by  General  Cass,  for  we  felt  that 
nothing  short  of  its  publication  entire,  word  for  word  and 
sentence  for  sentence,  as  he  uttered  it  to  admiring  thousands, 
would  do  him  a  full  measure  of  justice.  It  was  the  luaster- 
effort  of  a  great  statesman;  and  the  popular  thunders  of 
applause  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  fifty  acres  of 
freemen  in  attendance  rung  through  the  valleys  and  revep- 
berated  from  hill  to  hill,  exceeding  anything  that  we  had 
ever  heard  before." 

General  Cass  spent  some  time  with  General 
Jackson  at  the  Hermitage.  When  they  parted, 
the  scene  was  most  impressive  and  affecting.  Ati 
eye-witness  remarks,  "  The  tears  of  the  veterans 
were  mingled  together  as  they  bade  each  other  a 
last  farewell." 

In  compliance  with  the  popular  demand,  Gen- 
eral Cass  took  the  tour  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan.  He  everywhere  met  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  people. 
He  was  hailed  as  the  Father  of  the  West.  But 
a  great  change  had  been  effected  since  first  he  came 
among  them.  The  lofty  forests  which  he  then 
traversed  were  now  fruitful  fields;  the  lonely  cabins 
which  he  protected  from  the  firebrand  of  the  sav- 
age, were  transformed  into  populous  cities;  the 
In  !ian  war-path  was  converted  into  the  railroad; 
the  harbors  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  he  first 
suiveyed,  were  now  the  seats  of  commerce  and 
of  wealth;  and  the  scattered  population  which  he 
governed  were  now  a  great  people.  The  crowds 
which  attended  his  progress  through  those  States 
seemed  rather  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
queror than  the  peaceful  attendants  of  a  private 
citizen. 

The  following  incidents  at  the  public  meeting  at 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  "September,  are 
taken  from  the  Democratic  newspaper  published 
at  that  place: 

''While  a  number  of  revolutionary  soldiers  were  bein" 
introduced  to  General  Cass,  one  of  our  citizens  approached 
the  General,  and  asked  if  he  remembered  him.  Upon  reply- 
ing that  he  did  not,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  their 
first  meeting:  '  In  the  springoflSlD,  Fort  Meigs  was  beseiged 
'  by  the  British  and  Indians,  and  the  militia  of  Oliio  were 
'  called  out  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  fort.  General  Cass 
'  was  appointed  to  (he  command.  Six  thousand  assembled 
'  at  Uppiir  Sandusky,  of  wJiom  two  thousand  were  selected 
'  to  proceed  on  to  the  fort.  The  marshes  and  woods  were 
'  filled  with  water,  making  the  roads  almost  impassable.  The 
'  commanding  general  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  was  daily  ex- 
'  pect(;d.  On  tiie  second  day  of  the  march,  a  young  soldier, 
'  from  exposure  to  the  weatiier,  was  taken  sick.  Unable  to 
'  march  in  the  ranks,  he  followed  along  in  the  rear.  When 
'  at  a  distance  behind,  attempting  witli  difficulty  to  keep  piice 
'  with  his  comrades,  two  officers  rode  along,  one  a  stranger, 
'  and  the  other  the  colonel  of  his  regiment.  On  passing  him, 
'  the  Colonel  remarked,  "General,  that  poor  fellow  there  is 
'  sick  ;  he  is  a  good  fc^liow  though,  for  he  refuses  to  go  back ; 
'  but  I  fear  that  the  Indians  will  scalp  him,  or  the  crows  pick 
'  him,  before  we  get  to  Fort  Meigs."  The  officer  baited, 
'  and  dismounted  fioin  his  liorsi;.  When  the  young  soldier 
'  came  up,  he  addressed  him  :  "  My  brave  boy,  you  are  sick 
'  and  tired,  I  am  well  and  strong ;  mount  my  horse  and  ride." 
'  The  soldier  hesitated.  "Do  not  wait,"  said  the  officer; 
'  and,  lifting  him  upon  his  horse,  with  directions  to  ride  at 
'  night  to  the  General's  tent,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  join  the 
'  army.  At  night,  the  young  soldier  rode  to  the  tent,  where 
'  he  was  met  by  the  general  with  a  cheerful  welcome,  which 
'  he  repaid  with  tears  of  gratitude.    That  officer  was  General 


*  Cass,  and  the  young  soldier  was  the  person  addressing 

*  him,  our  worthy  fallow-citizen,  John  Laylin.'  The  General, 
reinemberingthecircumstance,inimL'diat(ly  reco»nizedhiin. 
Mr.  Laylin  remarked,  '  General,  that  act  was  not  done  (or 

<  the  world  to  look  upon  ;  it  was  done  in  the  woods,  with  but 
'  tJiree  to  witness  it.' 

"Another:  Our  old  friend  Major  Parks,  on  being  intro- 
duced tn  General  Cass,  exclaimed,  with  much  animation, 
'  General,  I  thalik  God  that  I  am  able  to  see  you  !  1  fought 
'  by  the  side  of  your  father,  Jonathan  Cass,  and  your  uncle, 
'  Daniel  Cass,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Your  father 
'  was  sergeant  of  the  company,  and  I  was  a  corporal.  We 
'  were  brothers  together  during  the  war.    God  bless  you, 

<  General,  for  his  sake.'  'J'he  General  was  deeply  affected 
in  meeting  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  father;  wiiilo 
the  old  veteran,  with  eyes  sparkling,  recounted  the  scenes 
througli  which  they  passed  together  in  the  days  of  danger 
and  strife — tiie  times  that '  tried  men's  souls.' " 

*  Another  anecdote  of  General  Ca.ss,  while  on  his 
tour  through  Ohio,  wa.s  related,  with  much  spirit, 
by  the  late  gallant  and  lamented  General  Hamer. 
The  carriage  containing  General  Cass  was  one  day 
stopped  by  a  man  who,  addressing  the  General, 
said:  "I  can't  let  you  pass  without  speaking  to 
you.  You  don't  know  me,  General."  General  C. 
replied  that  he  did  not.  "Well,  sir,  (said. he,)  I 
was  the  first  man  in  your  regiment  to  jump  out  of 
the  boat  on  the  Canadian  shore."  "  No,  you  were 
not,  (said  General  Cass;)  I  was  the  first  man  my- 
self on  shore."  "  True,  (said  the  other;)  I  jumped 
out  first  into  the  river,  to  get  ahead  of  you ;  but  you 
held  me  back,  and  got  on  shore  ahead  of  me." 

The  result  of  the  contest  in  1844  is  well  known. 
The  vote  of  every  western  State,  save  one,  and 
that  by  a  meagre  majority,  was  given  for  Mr. 
Polk.  To  the  efforts  of  General  Cass,  and  his  great 
personal  popularity  exerted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk, 
much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed.  In  the  following 
winter,  General  Cass  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1845.  In  the  formation  of  the  committees 
of  the  Senate,  General  Cass  was  unanimously  ten- 
dered the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which,  hov/ever,  he  declined.  On 
two  subsequent  occasions,  the  same  position  has 
been  offered  him,  but  he  has  uniformly  declined  it. 
In  December,  1845,  General  Cass  introduced  res- 
olutions in  the  Senate  relative  to  the  national  de- 
fences, with  particular  reference  to  the  condition  of 
our  affairs  with  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  the 
Oregon  question.  These  resolutions  he  supported 
in  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract, 
referring  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued 
in  maintaining  our  rights  to  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion : 

"As  to  receding,  it  is  neither  to  be  discussed  nor  thought 
of.  I  refer  to  it  but  to  denounce  it — a  denunciation  which 
will  find  a  response  in  every  American  bosom.  Nothing  is 
ever  gained  by  national  pusillanimity.  And  the  country 
which  seeks  to  purchase  temporary  security  by  yielding  to 
unjust  pretensions,  buys  present  ease  at  the  expense  of  per- 
manent honor  and  safety.  It  sows  the  wind  to  reap  the 
whirlwind.  I  have  said  elsewhere,  what  I  will  repeat  here, 
that  it  is  better  to  fight  for  the  first  inch  of  national  territory 
than  for  the  last.  It  is  better  to  defend  the  door-sill  than 
the  hearth-stone— the  porch  than  the  altar.  National  char- 
acter is  a  richer  treasure  than  gold  or  silver,  and  exercises  a 
moral  influence  in  the  hour  of  danger  which,  if  not  power 
itself,  is  its  surest  ally.  Thus  far,  ours  is  untarnished  ;  and 
let  us  all  join,  however  separated  by  party  or  by  space,  so  to 
preserve  it." 

In  the  month  of  March  following,  General  Cass 
delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. As  this  speech  has  been  circulated  and  read 
very  generally,  a  mere  allusion  to  it  here  is  all  that 
would  appear  necessary;  but  the  following  extract 
expresses  so  fully  the  sentiment  of  every  patriotic 
American  that  it  is  worthy  of  record: 


"It  pains  me,  sir,  to  hear  allusions  to  the  destruction  of 
this  Government,  and  to  the  dissolution  of  this  (Confederacy. 
It  piins  me,  notbecau.-e  they  inspire  me  with  any  fear,  but 
because  we  ought  t:)  have  one  unpronounceable  word,  as  Uie 
Jews  had  of  old,  and  that  word  is  Liisolution.  We  should 
reject  the  feeling  from  our  hearts  and  its  name  from  our 
tongues.  This  cry  of"  fVo,  wo,  to  Jerusalem,"  grates  harsldy 
upon  my  ears.  Our  Jerusalem  is  neither  beleaguered  nor  in 
danger.  It  is  yet  tlie  city  upon  a  hill,  glorious  in  what  it  is, 
still  more  glorious,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  what  it  is  to 
be — a  luiid/nark,  inviting  the  nations  of  the  world,  >iru2giing 
upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  political  oppression,  to  follow  us 
to  a  haven  of  safety  and  of  rational  liberty.  No  English  'J  itus 
will  enter  our  temple  of  freedom  through  a  breach  in  the 
battlements,  to  bear  thence  the  ark  of  our  Constituiioh  and 
the  book  of  our  law,  to  take  their  stations  in  a  triumphal 
procession  in  the  streets  of  a  modern  Kome,  as  trophies  of 
conquest  and  proofs  ofsubmission.  \ 

"  Many  a  raven  has  croiked  in  my  day,  but  the  augury  has 
failed,  and  the  republic  has  marched  onward.  Many  a  cri.-is 
has  presented  itself  to  the  imagination  of  our  political  Cas- 
santiras,  but  we  have  still  increased  in  political  prosperity  as 
we  have  increased  in  years,  and  that,  too,  with  an  acceler- 
ated progress  unknown  to  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
have  a  class  of  men  whose  eyes  are  always  upon  the  future, 
overlooking  the  blessings  around  us,  and  forever  api)rehen- 
sive  of  some  great  political  evil,  which  is  to  arrest  our  course 
somewhere  or  other  on  this  side  of  the  millenium.  To  thera 
we  are  the  image  of  gold,  andsilver,  and  brass,  .and  clay,  con- 
trariety in  unity,  which  tlie  first  rude  blow  of  misfortune  is 
to  strike  from  its  pedestal. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  this  the  strongest  Govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  good,  and  the  weake-t  for 
evil.  Strong,  because  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of 
a  i>eople  inferior  to  none  of  the  communities  of  the  earth 
in  all  that  constitutes  moral  worth  and  useful  knowledge, 
and  who  have  breathed  into  their  political  system  the  breath 
of  life;  and  who  would  destroy  it,  as  they  created  it,  if  it 
were  unworthy  of  them,  or  failed  to  fulfill  their  just  expect- 
ations. 

"And  weak  for  evil,  from  this  very  consideration,  which 
would  make  its  follies  and  its  faults  the  signal  of  its  over- 
throw. It  is  the  only  Government  in  existence  which  no 
revolution  can  subvert.  It  may  be  changed,  but  it  provides 
for  its  own  change,  when  the  public  will  requires.  Plots 
and  insurrections,  and  the  various  struggles,  by  which  an 
oppressed  population  manifests  its  sufferings  and  seeks  the 
recovery  of  its  righfs,  have  no  place  here.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  ourselves." 

The  part  taken  by  General  Cass  in  the  subse- 
quent exciting  controversy  on  this  question,  and 
his  vote  in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  further  notice.  Having  been 
trained  in  the  school  which  taught  him,  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  to  ask  for  nothing 
but  what  is  right  and  to  submit  to  nothing  that  is 
wrong,  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up  for 
the  right,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  hostilities  com- 
menced between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  General  Cass  advocated  the  most  en- 
ergetic measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  for  carrying  it  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy 's 
country. 

In  the  winter  of  1847,  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  '* 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  three-million  bill,  by  a  Federal  Senator  from 
New  England.  The  design  of  the  mover  was  evi- 
dently to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill,  to  which  it 
was  to  be  attached,  and  to  embarrass  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Uie  prosecution  of  the  war.  General  Cass 
voted  agamst  the  proviso,  for  reasons  given  in  his 
speech  on  the  occasion. 

It  was  during  the  sessions  of  this  Congress  that» 
the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  independent  treasury, 
were  established.  General  Cass  gave  to  these  great 
measures  the  weig-htof  his  influence  and  his  zealous 
and  unflinching  support.  At  the  close  of  that  Con- 
gress General  Cass  was  invited,  by  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  to  partake 
of  a  public  dinner  at  Albany ,  as  a  mark  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  brilliant  public  services  and  their 
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estimation  of  his  character  as  a  man.  This  honor, 
however,  ho  declfned. 

In  August,  loli|i.vving,  he  delivered  an  address 
before  ilie  literary  societies  of  Dartmouth  College, 
New  Haiiipshire,  at  the  annual  commencement  of 
that  institution.  Tiie  societies  afterward  prepared 
an  elegant  golfl  headed  cane,  with  appropriate  de- 
vices, which  was  presented  to  him  in  Washington, 
on  the  4tli  of  March,  1848. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress  General 
Cass  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


hope,  for  onn,  tliiit  the  i'h;ilk  bound  clifts  of  England  will 
not  stay  ihe  progress  of  this  saluuiry  rttbrui,  liut  that  it  will 
reach  lierValacesaiid  lier  llovcl:^,corrt'Clillg  the  gi(>at moral 
and  i.hysical  evils  which  now  press  upon  her  people. 

"It  IS  very  well  to  talk  oC  the  blosin^fs  of  the  English 
law — Jltiial  by  jury  and  the  habeas  corjius.  Tnese  are,  good 
thing's  for  tlioso  who  eaii  eiijuy  tiieni.  But  bread  is  a  l)elter 
thing  for  a  starving  laniily  than  trial  by  jury,  «nd  a  house  is 
a  belter  protection  tlian  a  habeas  corpus.  Probably  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  there  is  no  ^uch  nju  did  misery  as  in  the 
hovels  of  In  land ;  nor  was  the  .-pirit  of  man  ever  pres.-ed 
down,  as  there,  by  the  overpoweiing  evils  wliich  surround 
him.  Ireland  is  scarcely  the  conniry  of  Irishmen.  It  is  the 
country  of  England,  which  the  sons  of  Ireland  inhabit,  and 
where   ihey   exist  rather  than  live.     And   this  opjjress^ion 


Military  Alfi^irs — a  post  for  which  he  was  most 

eroiltently   qualified,  and   which,  as  he   had    been  i -"*^»ds  them  to  every  regi^m  of  the  globe;  and  wherever  they 
.       -^    ,'        ,  ••   ,  ,        J    .  1  ■      I    .      .     I  go,  they  carry  v.ith  them  an  instinctive  hatred  ot  tyranny 

unanimously  selected,  he.considered  it  his  duty  to  |  ',,^1  ^^^■l^  ,0,,^  q,  y^uany.    They  have  made  most  valuably 
accept.    His  course  as  cntiirman  of  that  committee, 
and  his  views  upon  the  war  question,  have  been 


seen  in  the  daily  ^iroceedings  of  the  Senate.  The 
following  brief  reply,  to  Mr.  Mangum,  is  prob- 
ably as  good  a  summary  of  his  opinions  as  can  be 
given: 

''  Now,  with  respect  to  the  progress  «f  the  war,  it  is  said 
tliai  G  ineral  Scott  is  going  on  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
cili  ti'  city,  conquering  all  belor.  him.  1  am  verj  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  liopi.'  tliat  llie  commanding  general  will  continue 
lo  go  on  in  ihis  way.  If  he  does  jo,  1  have  no  doulithe  will 
conqtier  Me.vican  obstinacy,  and  tiius  conquer  a  peace.  I 
havi-  a:r<ady  expressed  my  lipinions  with  regard  lo  the  war 
in  Me.vico,  and  have  iioUiing  to  s.iy  on  the  subject  now,  ex- 
cept t>  t«jll  the  Senatcn-  from  North  Carolina,  wiial  I  had  the 
honor  lo  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the 
adi'ption  of  any  resolutmn>in  tiiis  Senate  with  regard  to  any 
daiig.r — if  danger  there  be — in  the  progress  of  this  war, 
would  be  but  as  the  idle  wind.  Vou  might  as  well  stand 
by  the  cataract  of  Magara,  and  say  to  its  waters  "  tiovv 
not,"  as  to  the  American  people  "annex  not  territory,"  if 
they  clioo.-e  lo  annex  it.  liis  the  retu.al  of  the  Mi^xican 
people  to  do  us  justice  lh:it  prolongs  tins  war.  It  is  that 
which  ojicrates  on  tlie  pul.lie  niinil,  and  leads  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  apprehend  a  stale  of  things  which  he 
fears,  but  wiiieh,  for  iny;elf,  I  do  not  antic-ipate.  Let  me 
say,  Mr.  Picaident,  that  ittaitesagreat  deal  to  kill  this  coun- 
try. We  have  had  an  al. inning  crisis  almo-t  every  year 
as  long  as  I  can  recolh  ct.  I  came  on  the  public  stage  as 
a  !-peclator  before  Mr.  Jetlcrson  was  elected,  'i'hat  was  a 
crisis.  Then  came  the  emhargoeri.  i- — the  crisis  of  the  non- 
iniercour<t; — of  the  war — of  ilie  bink — of  the  tarirf"^of  ihe 
removal  of  the  depo^ites — ai.d  a  score  of  others.  15ut  we 
have  outlived  them  all.  and  advanci-d  in  all  the  elements  of 
power  and  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  heretofore  unknown 
in  the  hi>tory  of  nations.  If  we  should  swallow  Mexico  to- 
mor.ow,  I  d(»  not  believe  it  would  kill  us.  The  Senator  from 
Norih  t  arolina  and  mjself  ina>  not  live  to  see  it,  but  1  am 
by  no  means  .^ati^licd  that  tl.e  day  vvi.l  noi  come  in  which 
the  whoieof  the  vast  country  around  us  will  form  one  of  ihe 
most  magnihcent  empires  that  the  world  has  yc  t  seen — glo- 
rious in  ils  prosperity,  and  siill  more  glorious  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  peri»eluatioii  of  the  primiples  of  free  govern- 
ment and  t!ie  blessings  which  they  bring  with  them." 

On  the  28ih  of  March, a  public  meeiingvvas  held 
in  Wiishiiigion  city  loexpress  thesympathiesof  the 
Ameiican  people  with  llie  people  of  France  upon 
the  result  of  the  French  revolution.    General  Cass, 


rly.  They  have  made  most  valuablj 
accessions  to  our  population,  and  in  peace  and  war  have 
fulfilled  all  the  duties  ol  Aimrican  citizens,  as  zealously  a3 
tiiose  born  in  our  country.  Fron.  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
watered  with  the  blood  of  Montgomery,  to  the  very  last 
battle  fought  in  Mexico,  where  is  the  field  crowned  l>y  the 
valor  and  exertions  of  the  American  troops,  in  vvhicfi  the 
blood  of  Ireland  has  not  mingled  with  ourown,and  in  which 
her  native,  but  our  adopted,  sons  have  not  nobly  rallied 
around  the  s-tandard  of  their  chosen  home? 
-_"  Le-'Sons  of  liberty,  my  fellow  citizens,  may  be  slowly 
learned,  but  they  are  surely  learned.  For  ourselves,  we 
were  always  free.  Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  these  have 
come  down  to  us,  tiirough  prosperous  and  adverse  events, 
till  they  have  become  b^ne  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
But  the  first  schools  of  liberty  in  Europe  have  been  the 
schools  of  revolution ;  her  first  lessons  have  been  taught 
there.  The  feeling  itself  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  heart, 
planted  in  it  by  the  Creator;  but  ils  rational,  enjoyment 
comes  with  time,  generally  with  labor,  often  with  suffering. 
Something  is  gained  by  every  step.  'J'he  eflTort  may  be  sta- 
tionary, apparently  retrograding;  still  the  senlimeiit  will  be 
onward,  and  misfortune  prepares  the  way  for  success.  And 
so  it  is  in  Europe;  time,  experience,  and  exertion,  will 
bring  with  them  iheii  reward.  Not^only  will  the  rights  of 
man  be  appreciated,  but  their  rational  enjoyment  will  be 
secured,  and  the  principle  that  government  was  instituted 
by  all.  for  the  good  of  all,  will  be  practically  acknowledged. 
4  "  VVe  all  feel  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress.  Omrard 
seems  to  be  the  great  word  of  our  day  and  generation — on- 
ward in  all  the  elements  of  human  improvement,  intellect- 
tual,  social,  political,  and  physical.  He  wnuld  be  wiser, 
who  shouhl  make  the  experiment  in  piactiee,  which  an 
ancient  king  is  said  to  have  made  in  rebuke  of  his  courtiers, 
and  plant  himself  upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  saying  to 
its  tides,  flyw  not,  than  he  who  should  say  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  aduar.ce  not.  There  are  many,  who  fear  the  pro- 
gress and  result  of  this  great  feeling.  I  am  not  among  them. 
1  have  watched  it,  and  mingled  with  it  for  fifty  years.  In 
my  npinioii,  it  is  yet  but  in  its  commencement.  Let  us  all 
attempt  to  instruct  and  to  guide,  what  we  could  not  check 
if  we  would,  and  ought  not  if  we  could.  Human  liberty, 
human  equality,  human  impro\  emenl,  moral  and  physical, 
should  be  the  object  of  our  desires,  as  well  as  of  our 
eflbrts." 

The  Democratic  National  Convention,  which  met 
at  Baltimore  on  the  22d  of  May,  1848,  by  its  final 
action  unanimously  placed  General  Cass  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.     Public  opinion,  looking 


by  his  defeat  of  the  quintuide  treaty  in  1841,  hav-  |  to  his  brilliant  services,  sterling  integrity,  and  un- 
flinching fidelity,  had  pointed  to  him  as  the  man 
FOR  THE  TIMES,  and  the  proper  exponent  of  the 
American  Democracy.  Plain  and  unassuming^in 
his  manners,  kind  and  generous  to  a  fault,  frank 
and  social  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  is,  in  every  sense  of  he  word,  a  Democrat. 

General  Cassis  now  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  with  powers 
of  mind  which  grasp,  as  by  intuition,  every  sub- 
ject to  which  they  are  applied. 

With  an  experience  in  public  affairs  more  exten- 
sive, varied,  and  important,  than  any  other  public 
man  of  the  day — as  a  soldier,  statesman,  and  diplo- 
mist — the  purity  of  his  private  character  gives  addi- 
tional lustre  to  his  public  virtues. 


ing  Sit  the  ball  of  rtvolulion  in  motion  in  Europe, 
was  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting.  In  the 
cour.se  of  his  eloquent  speech  on  that  occasion,  he 
said: 

"Throughout  a  consideralde  part  of  Europe,  man  is 
awakening  to  a  conviction  <d'  his  rights,  and  loa  knowledge 
of  his  strength;  and,  with  the  feelings  which  these  inspire, 
•  conies  the  deierininalion  to  assert  tin  one,  and,  if  nec(!s- 
jBaiy,  to  employ  the  other.  The  abuses  of  centuries  are 
giving  way  hi  fore  the  jtrogiess  of  the  age,  and  the  found- 
ations of  government  are  investigated  with  a  zeal  not  to 
be  rehukeii,  and  with  a  sitrn  purpose  waieh  nothing  will 
cati>fy  but  tiie  truih.  The  great  lide  of  freedom  is  rtdiing 
onwards  from  the;  shores  of  (Calabria  to  the  Ihiglish  (Mian- 
nel.  and  insiiintions,  originating  in  barbarous  ages,  and 
sanctioned  by  time  and  liabit,  but  which  have  sacrificed 
the  happiness  of  the  many  to  the  power  of  the  few,  are 
giving  way  before  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  regret.    I 
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be  a  warning  one,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
a  portion  of  it. 

Here  Mr.  C.  read  extracts  from  the  paper  contain- 
ing the  remarks  of  Lord  John  Ru.ssell  on  what  he 
considered  the  spirit  of  aggrandizement  displayed 
by  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  their  ccfixrfee  respecting  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Mr.  C.  then  continued:  Here,  sir,  we  find  the 
leader  of  the  great  whig  party,  in  liis  place  in  Par- 
liament, in  effect  denouncing  the  course  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the-  annexation  of  Texas,  because 
it  tends  towards  territorial :, aggrandizement;  and 
the  eternal  cant  about  British  moderation  and  phi- 
lanthropy, and  American  injustice  and  ambition,  is 
heard,  and  read,  and  believed  in  every  corner  of 
the  British  dominions.  I  must  confess,  sir,  I 
am  heartdy  tired  of  it.  Were  the  subject  and  its 
consequences  not  so  important,  these  declarations 
would  excite  ridicule,  as  they  now  excite  regret  and 
surprise.  They  are  not  confined  to  ordinary  politi- 
cal discussions  and  to  the  journals  of  the  day,  but 
they  come  from  the  highest  men,  in  the  highest 
places.  And  here  is  an  eminent  English  statesman 
asking  the  administration  what  course  they  intend 
to  pursue  m  the  altered  policy  "of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  lie  terms  it — as  though  the  vol- 
untary union  of  two  independent  people  upon 
this  continent  were  an  injury  to  England,  which 
demanded  her  immediate  attention,  and  might 
demand  her  armed  interposition.  And  he 
tells  us,  he  understands  that  communications  have 
been  sent  to  the  United  States,  to  Mexico, 
and  to  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  what  he  calls  the 
new  policy  of  the  United  States.  And  we  know 
that  those  communications  to  Mexico  and  to  Texas 
contained  large  offers  to  prevent  annexation.  But 
thanks  to  the  onward  course  of  our  government,  and 
to  the  feelings  and  determination  of  the  Tex- 
an people,  this  interposition  was  fruitless;  as 
was  the  communication  to  Mexico,  if  this  were 
designed  to  embroil  us  with  that  country.  The 
well-timed  rebuke,  administered  by  the  President 
in  his  message,  to  the  French  government  for  its 
interposition  in  our  affairs  with  Texas,  might}  with 
equal  justice,  have  been  administered  to  Eng- 
land; and  I  presume  would  have  been  so,  had  not 
the  President  looked  upon  the  course  of  the  one 
power  as  natural,  judging  from  past  events,  while 
the  course  of  the  other  was  unnatural,  impolitic, 
^nd  unexpected. 

But  this  whig  lecture  of  Lord  John  Russell,  upon 
the^.mbition  of  the  United  States,  and  these  per- 
petual eiUogiums  upon  the  moderation  of  England, 
,are  in  strarige  contrast  with  the  practical  principles 
and  the  progress  of  her  empire.  The  moderation  of 
England,  and  the  ambition  of  the  "United  States  ! 
Why,  sir,  the  world  'Las  never  seen,  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  such  a  colossal  power  as 
England  has  built  up.  She  has  girded  the  earth  with 
her  fortifications,  and  covered  the  ocean  with  her 
fleets.  A  comparatively  narrow  island,  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Europe,  she  numbers  as  her  subjects 
153,000,000  of  people — being  more  than 'one-tdxth 
part  of  the  human  race;  and  has  reduced  to  her  sub- 
iection  3,800,000  square  miles  inhabited  by  them, 
Deing  one-eighth  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  And  in 
the  long  series  of  her  acquisitions  from  the  reduction 
of  Ireland  downwards,  with  the  .exception  of  her 
union  with  Scotland  and  some  recent  discoveries  in 
the  South  Sea,  1  believe  all  have  been  gained  by  the 
Bword.  And  when  has  it  happened  in  her  history, 
that  a  people,  or  the  smallest  firagment  of  a  people, 


has  voluntarily  sought  peace  or  protection  under 
her  sovereignty  ?  Her  armies  and  fleets  have  too 
often  been  sent  out  wherever  there  was  a  people  to 
be  subdued,  or  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  be 
secured.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon 
this  course  of  ambition.  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
national  crimination  and  recrimination.  I  had  far 
rather  dwell  upon  all  she  has  done,  and  she  has  done 
much,  to  command  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and 
much  for  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  improve- 
ment,and  of  knowledge.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  this  country  and  ka  institutions  en- 
joy little  favor  in  England.  That  there  is  a 
systematic  attack  upon  our  character,  and  upon  what 
we  are,  and  have  been,  and  upon  our  future,  so  far 
as  it  is  given  to  foresee  and  to  fear  it.  I  confess,  all 
this  has  produced  a  lasting  impression  upon  me  ; 
and  1  feel  little  disposed,  in  any  controversy  with 
that  country,  to  submit  to  unjust  demands,  urged  in 
a  spirit  of  unfriendliness,  if  not  of  menace. 

And  if  England  is  moderate,  we  are  ambitious ! 
Why,  sir,  we  have  made  but  three  acquisitions  of 
territory  since  we  have  been  a  nation.  And  these 
were  not  distant  colonies,  but  coterminous  regions. 
And  all  three  have  been  made  peacefully,  bloodlessly. 
Two  were  colonies  belonging  to  European  mon- 
archies, where  the  assent  of  the  people  to  the  trans- 
fer of  their  allegiance  could  not  be  ssked.  But  they 
have  since  shown  their  satisfaction  by  their  patrot- 
ism,  and  their  prosjierity  has  been  the  reward  of  it. 
Nowhere  is  the  Union  more  prized,  nor  wortid  it 
anywhere  be  more  zealously  defended.  The  third 
and  last,  and  most  glorious  of  these  acquisitions,  is 
now  in  the  progress  of  completion,  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  a  neighboring  people,  who  knew  the 
value  of  our  institutions,  and  sought  to  participate 
in  them,  and  who  asked  admission  to  uur  confed- 
eracy. And  we  shall  receive  them  with  open  arms. 
And  it  is  an  encouraging  spectacle  to  the  lovers  of 
freedom  through  the  world,  and  the  best  tribue  that 
could  be  offered  to  its  value. 

I  said,  Mr.  President,  that  this  was  the  latest,  but 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  of  our  acquisitions. 
While  1  would  sacredly  respect  the  just  rights  of 
other  nations,  I  would  cheerfully  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  our  own,  whenever  circumstances  may 
require  it,  and  wherever  it  can  be  done  without  in- 
justice. I  have  no  fear  that  an  extension  of  territo- 
ry will  weaken  our  government,  or  put  in  peril  our 
institutions.  We  have  an  adhesive  and  a  life-pre- 
serving principle,  in  the  exercise  of  political  power 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  is  a  surer 
bond  of  union  and  preservation  than  fleets,  and 
armies,  and  central  powers.  If  this  administra- 
tion could  crown  its  labor  of  acquisition — and  in 
what  it  has  done,  it  has  labored  with  not  less  abil- 
ity than  succes.s — by  the  peaceful  annexation  of 
California,  it  would  secure  imperishable  honor  for 
itself,  and  would  command  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  whole  country. 

But  I  will  again  advert  to  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  discussion  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  views  taken  by  the  British 
statesmen  of  their  own  claims  to  Oregon  and  of 
ours. 

Lord  John  Russell  said:  "The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  made,  as  I  have  already 
read  to  the  House  a  peremptory  claim  to  the 
whole  of  this  territory.  He  has  claimed  the 
whole  possession  of  it  for  the  United  States,  and  has, 
in  an  unusual  manner,  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  oc- 


cnpy  that  territory.  That  district  is  becoming,  on 
Recount  of  the  forts  on  the  Columbia  river,  more 
important  every  year.  After  that  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  consider  it  impossi- 
ble that  her  Majesty's  government  should  not  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a  speedy  solution  of  this  question. 
1  am  sure  they  will  feel  it  impossible  to  allow  the 
present  undefined  and  unsettled  state  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  to  continue  without 
danger;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  President, 
may  endeavor  to  disturb  British  subjects  in 
rights  which  they  hold  in  virtue  of  existing  treat- 
ies, and  may  produce  a  state  of  things  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  For  my  own  part, 
I  will  say  in  all  moderation,  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  this  country  ought  to  put  forward  any 
arrogant  pretensions.  1  do  not  pretend  to  define — 
what  it  properly  belongs  to  her  Majesty's  advisers  to 
define — the  diplomatic  f)roposals  that  .should  be  made. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  line  ought  to  be  laid 
down;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  1  do  not  think  we 
can  make  any  proposal  which  will  be  less  than  the 
proposal  made  by  Mr.  Canning,  (that  was  the  line 
on  the  parallel  of  49°  to  the  Columbia  near  its 
month,)  with  any  regard  for  our  own  interest  or 
our  own  honor.  [Cheers.]  I  may  be  told  that  it 
dops  not  matter  if  this  rocky  and  barren  territory 
should  be  claimed,  or  occupied, or  take*  by  the  Uni- 
,ed  States.  Yes,  sir,  I  must  say  it  does  matter. 
[Cheers.]  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifrerence  that 
a  large  territory,  to  which  we  have  a  better  and  a 
juster  title,  should  be  yielded  to  what  I  must  call 
a  blustering  announcement  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  mat- 
ter of  indifference  that  the  communication  between 
that  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
China,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  South 
America,  should  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a  foreign 
power;  but,  above  all,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference that  the  tone  of  the  character  of  England 
should  be  lowered  in  any  transaction  we  may  have 
to  »\irry  on  with  the  United  States." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said:  "As  this  subject  has  been 
brought  under  discussion,  I  trust  not  improperly  by 
the  noble  Lord,  I  feel  it  my  imperative  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  to  slate  in  language 
the  most  temperate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  "most 
decided,  that  we  consider  we  have  rights  respecting 
the  territory  of  Oregon,  which  are  clear  and  irre- 
sistible. We  trust  still  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  our  claim;  but  having  exhausted  every 
effort  for  the  settlement,  if  our  rights  shall  be  inva- 
ded, we  are  resolved  and  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain them."  [Loud  and  continued  cheers  from  both 
Bidet  of  the  House.] 

Lord  Clarendon  s;iid  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

"No  assertion  was,  1  believe,  ever  made  with 
more  truth  than  that  our  case  is  free  from  all 
doubt." 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State, 
said:  "Should  it  be  otherwise,  I  can  only  say  that 
we  possess  rights,  which  in  our  opinion  are  clear 
and  unquestionable;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
with  your  support,  those  rights  we  areYoIly  prepar- 
ed to  maintain."     [Loud  cheers  from  all  sides.] 

Under  these  imposing  circumstances,  we  may 
well  ask  of  the  watchman,  what  of  the  night?  We 
may  well  inquire,  what  we  ought  to  do  .'  I  take  it 
for  granted  we  .shall  give  the  notice  recommended 
by  the  President;  for  if  we  do  uot,  we  shall  leave 
the  people  of  Oregon  without  a  government,  or  with 


an  impracticable  one;  and,  in  either  event,  the  coun» 
try  is  lost  to  us,  and  the  notice  being  given,  in 
twelve  months,  without  an  abandonment  of  a  large* 
portion  of  her  claim,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  England.  And  it  will  be  no 
common  war,  Mr.  President;  it  will  be  a  war  not  - 
merely  of  interest,  but  of  strong  and  stormy  pas-  , 
sions,  growing  out  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  nations,  and  out  of  the  very  points  of  resem- 
blance, which  will  but  render  the  separation  of  the 
parties  the  wider,  and  the  struggle  the  longer  and  the 
bitterer.  It  will  do  no  good  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
prospect  before  us.  Danger  can  neither  be  averted  not 
avoided  by  indifference,  nor  by  presumption.  Letua 
look  our  difficulties  and  our  duties  fully  in  the 
face.  Let  us  mctke  preparation  adequate  to  the 
conjunctvre.  Let  us  exhibit  to  England  and  to  Eu- 
rope the  spectacle  of  an  undivided  people,  anxioua 
for  peace,  but  ready  for  war.  In  the  language  of 
Mr.  Madison,  "let  us  put  the  United  States  into 
an  armor,  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis, 
and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit  and  ex- 
pectation." 

One  war  has  already  found  us  unprepared.  And 
what  that  condition  of  things  cost  in  blond  and 
treasure,  and  disaster,  those  of  us  who  went  through 
the  struggle  can  well  remember;  and  those  who 
have  come  upon  the  stage  of  action  since  that  period, 
may  learn  from  the  history  of  the  times.  And  per- 
haps to  a  certain  extent  this  must  be  so,  and  always 
will  be  so.  We  are  all  opposed  to  great  military 
establishments  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  they  are  expensive.  And  they  will  there- 
fore never  be  engrafted  into  the  permanent  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  But  when  war  threatens,  we 
should  commence  our  preparations,  and  press  them 
with  an  energy  and  a  promptitude  commensurate 
with  the  danger. 

The  President  has  discharged  his  duty  ably, 
patriotically,  fearlessly.  Let  us  now  dis- 
charge ours — not  by  words  merely,  but  by» 
deeds.  The  best  support  we  can  give  him  is 
to  respond  to  his  declaratious  by  our  actions.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  thus 
publicly  to  avow  it,  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
hope  that  we  have  of  avoiding  a  war  with  England, 
is  by  exhibiting  a  public  and  united  determination 
to  prosecute  it,  should  it  come,  with  all  the  energies 
that  God  has  given  u.s,  and  by  an  instant  and  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  preparations  necessary  for 
such  offensive  and  defensive  measures  as  may  be 
required,  and  asprompt  an  adoption  of  them  as  a 
just  regard  to  circumstances  maj'  demand.  Our 
country  is  extensive.  In  many  portions  of  it  th6 
population  is  sparse.  The  frontier,  both  Atlantic 
and  inland,  is  long  and  exposed. 

Our  defensive  works  are  unfinished,  and  some  of 
them  are  unfurnished.  I  do  not  know,  but  1  fear 
that  many  important  branches  of  supply  are  inade^ 
quate.  Our  navy,  and  especially  the  steam  portion 
ofit,  isnot  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  our 
wants,  if  war  is  almost  upon  us.  That  navy  fought 
itself  into  favor,  and  its  country  into  honor,  in  the 
seemingly  unequal  and  almost  desperate  struggle 
into  which  it  so  gallantly  went  in  the  last  war.  And 
another  contest  would  find  it  equally  true  to  its  du- 
ty, and  to  the  public  expectations.  I  trust  the 
time  will  never  again  come,  when  it  will  be 
a  question  in  a  great  crisis,  whether  the  na- 
vy shall  be  dismantled  and  rot  in  our  docks, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  sent  out  to  gather  another 
harvest  of  glory   upon    the    ocean.     It    is   the 


^  maieriel  for  military  and  naval  operations,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  procure.       Men  we  have   ready;  and 

rsuch  is  the  patriotism  inherent  in  the  American 
character,  that  they  never  will  be  found  wanting  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty  and  of  danger.  Our  mifitia 
requires  a  new  and  an  efficient  organization,  it  is 
a  reproach  to  us  that  we  have  suffered  this  import- 
ant branch  of  national  defence  to  become  so  ineffi- 
cient. It  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  public 
view.  Both  the  laws  upon  this  subject  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  them  require  immediate  and  severe 
examination.  For  this  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  has  shown 
its  patriotism  and    valor  upon  many  a   bloody  field, 

'and  the  future,  if  it  should  need  its  services,  will 
■witless  its  devotion  to  the  country,  whenever  and 
wherever,  and  however  it  may  be  tried.  Many  of 
the  supplies  required  for  the  operations  of  war,  de- 
mand tune  and  care  for  their  collection  and  prepara- 
tion; and  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  people  whose  arsenals  and  dock-yards  are 
filled  to  repletion;  whose  supplies  are  upon  a  scale 


I  equal  to  any  probable  demand  upon  them;  whose 
I  gigantic  military  and  naval  establishments,  an- 
nounce their  power  and  maintain  it;  and  the  struc- 
ture ot  whose  goverument  is  better  fitted  than  ours 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  and  offensive  action. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  views  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  resolutions  before  the  Senate,  and  m 
which  I  ask  their  concurrence. 

A  great  responsibility  is  upon  ua.  We  shall 
best  discharge  it  by  firmness,  and  by  a  wise  fore- 
cast, which,  while  it  steadily  surveys  the  danger, 
makes  adequate  provisions  to  meet  it.  By  thus  act^ 
ing,  we  shall  give  a  practical  approbation  of  the  course 
of  the  President,  we  shall  show  to  our  constituents 
that  their  interests  are  safe  in  our  bands;  we  shall 
speak  neither  in  a  deprecating  tone,  nor  in  a  tone  of 
defiance,  but  of  firmness,  to  England;  and  we  shall 
give  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  proof  that  republics 
are  as  jealous  of  their  rights  and  honor,  and  as  de- 
termined  to  maintain  tliem,  as  monarchical  govern- 
ments. 


